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SOME GLIMPSES OF THE RAETIAN LIMES 



By Katharine Allen 
University of Wisconsin 



Within the last five years half a dozen books have appeared 
dealing with the history of the Romans in Germany. The interest 
aroused by some of these, encouraged by pleasant recollections of 
an exploration of the Roman Wall and neighboring sites in Northern 
England recorded in the pages of this Journal several years ago, 
had led to the planning of a somewhat extensive archaeological 
campaign in Germany for the summer of 1914. The chief aim 
of the expedition was to be to visit certain fragments of the Limes 
(both Raetian and German), as many as possible of the remains 
of the stations and forts associated with these works, and the 
archaeological museums situated in their vicinity. 

Dis aliter visum, or in other words (B.G. i. 7), Caesar conceden- 
dum non putabat. Failing to profit by the military lesson of 1870, 
we made no haste in our advance, turned aside for a brief raid 
into Switzerland, and found ourselves interned, as it were, among 
the Helvetii, with one cause of thankfulness at least — that they no 
longer, as in Caesar's time, fere cotidianis proeliis cum Germanis 
contendunt. Our experiences, therefore, were few, and confined 
to the Raetian frontier. But they opened an alluring vista for 
possible future exploration, and may not be without interest to 
others who would engage in like adventures. 

The history of the Limes in all its parts and through all the 
stages of its development, from a mere strip of cleared land traversed 
by a road protected at intervals by forts, to an actual barrier, is long 
and complicated. Even the labors of the Reichslimeskommission, 
through more than twenty years, have not solved all its problems 
as to dates, location, and construction. But in its latest state it 
consisted in the western part, the Limes Germanicus, of an earthen 
wall and a ditch extending from the right bank of the Rhine near 
Rheinbrohl, east and north, in a general way parallel with the 
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Rhine and the Main rivers, then south and (after a break where 
the Main itself formed the boundary) southeast through Walldiirn 
and Mainhardt to a point near Lorch-am-Rems, a distance of 
about two hundred and thirty-two miles. Thence the Limes 
Raeticus, a stone wall about three feet wide and eight feet high, 
ran eastward to Hienheim, near Regensburg on the Danube. 
Watchtowers, military roads, and fortified camps or stations to the 
south completed the defensive works all along the line. About 
forty-five of these stations, generally of earlier date than the walls, 
guarded the German frontier, and thirteen the Raetian, most of 
them situated a few miles inside of the boundary. The early 
part of the third century is a probable date of the earth wall in 
Germany; the latter part of the second century of the stone wall 
in Raetia. But before the construction of either of these works 
Hadrian seems to have been responsible for a remarkable boundary 
in the shape of a palisade extending the length of the whole 
frontier between the Rhine and the Danube. The statement 
of Spartianus {Vita Hadriani 12), "in plurimis locis in quibus 
barbari non fluminibus sed limitibus dividuntur, stipitibus magnis 
in modum muralis saepis funditus iactis et connexis, barbaros sep- 
aravit," has been interestingly confirmed by the finding of the 
remains of stakes in stone-ballasted trenches at many points. 
Less concretely the palisade survives in numerous place-names 
derived from it — Pfahlsberg, Pfahlbronn, Pfahldorf, Pfahlfeld, etc., 
and in the name Pfahlgraben applied even today to certain parts 
of the barrier still remaining. 

In a small room near the entrance of the Germanic Museum in 
Nuremberg are three huge but dilapidated stakes from this palisade 
of Hadrian, and it is not only to the statement of Spartianus that 
their presence seems to give reality. Just as the bit of lead pipe 
bearing the name of Cornelius Agricola, in the museum at Chester, 
vitalizes the whole British episode in Tacitus' Agricola, these 
veteran pales — though indirectly, for the inhabitants of the Decu- 
mates Agri in the time of Domitian probably were separated from 
the barbarians by nothing so tangible as a palisade — vitalize the 
twenty-ninth chapter of the Germania. Like Mount Soracte under 
the surprised gaze of a certain well-known essayist, the Limes 
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becomes something more than "a noun, standing in mysterious 
relations to a verb unknown." 

The discovery of the existence of these relics of the Limes was 
in the nature of a surprise. Our other experiences in connection 
with it were the result of careful and laborious planning. German 
treatises, Baedekers of various portions of Germany, and railroad 
time-tables carefully compared, usually revealed the fact that the 
remains of walls and stations, even supposing anything of them 
to be visible above ground, were situated near villages too small to 
appear on the map or to possess an inn, approachable only on foot, 
or by trains of incredible slowness and infrequency. 

Only two expeditions among the many thus investigated proved 
feasible for us at the time, but these were sufficiently "rewarding" 
to repay the expenditure of energy involved in the pursuit of them. 

The railroad from Munich to Nuremberg crosses the line of the 
Limes between Weissenburg-am-Sand and Pleinfeld, and from Nu- 
remberg as a center we planned to visit both a fragment of the wall 
itself near Ellingen and one of its supporting stations, at Weissen- 
burg, four or five miles to the south of the Limes. Our faith in the 
former was based on an illustration in a German treatise which 
showed a fragment of appreciable length and breadth standing in 
an open field and reaching quite to the knees of a man who stood 
beside it. But inquiries at Weissenburg elicited only the emphatic 
assertion that without a guide it would be impossible to discover 
the fragment, and that no one short of a professional antiquarian 
was competent to serve as guide in so obscure a quest. This 
adventure, therefore, was reluctantly given up. The expedition 
to the station at Weissenburg, however, was successfully carried 
out, in a little over half a day. 

A morning train of exceeding slowness, patronized chiefly by 
market women with huge empty baskets returning from the city 
to the innumerable villages at which we stopped, brought us to 
Weissenburg in about two hours. The town stands on the line 
of the main watershed of Europe. The rivers Altmuhl and Rezat, 
rising in the Taunus not far apart, flow southeast almost parallel 
with one another for some thirty miles. Then the Rezat makes a 
sudden bend to the northwest whereby its waters eventually reach 
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the Rhine, while the Altmuhl flows onward to join the Danube. 
According to tradition, Charlemagne once owned a castle in this 
region, the Weisse Burg, around which the town grew up and from 
which it took its name. His estimate of the site, at any rate, is 
indicated by his plan, partly carried out, of constructing a canal 
between the Rezat and the Altmuhl, and thus connecting the waters 
of the North Sea and the Black Sea. Whether by chance or design, 
the castle and town of Weissenburg grew up close to a Roman 
fortified camp, or station, which, according to the testimony of 
inscriptions and the Peutinger tablet, bore the name of Biriciani. 
The proximity of the camp is indicated by the presence of Roman 
stones built into the walls of certain buildings (the present town 
dates from 1262, when its predecessor was burned to the ground), 
and its location is marked by the name of Kesself eld (Kastelf eld) , 
which from time immemorial has apparently been applied to the 
field just to the west of it. The significance of this name seems to 
have been quite overlooked during the years wherein the old fort 
sank out of sight, and it was not till 1889 that systematic attempts 
at excavation and identification were made. 

The remains of the station lie on the western outskirts of the 
town. The walls stand little above the surface of the ground, 
though they have been laid bare to their foundations below the 
surface, and the ground all about, both within and without their 
circuit, is cultivated, so that from a short distance away one would 
hardly suspect their presence. Yet the outline of almost the entire 
station has been excavated and the walls have not only been laid 
bare, but leveled on the top so that we walked upon them as on a 
broad, green path among the vegetables and the yellowing, poppy- 
sprinkled grain. The station, covering an area of a little over an 
acre and a half, is rectangular in shape, longer from north to south 
than from east to west, with rounded corners, and one gate on each 
side. It faced the south. The Porta Decumana (north) had but 
one opening, flanked by rounded towers projecting outward. The 
others had each two openings, protected by square towers built 
against the inner side of the wall. In each rounded corner also, 
and between each corner and the gate next to it, stood a tower. 
Three roads, from the east, south, and west gates, met in front of the 
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chief building inside the camp, and another followed its outline 
around the inside of the walls. Outside the walls ran two trenches. 
Almost all of these features are clearly to be seen today. 

The remains of six buildings inside the walls are evident. 
Entering from the Porta Principalis Sinistra (on the east), one 
passes first a large and elaborate structure with its entrance on a 
side street, which the report of the Limeskommission describes as 
probably the dwelling of the praefect, though certain features 
might rather indicate a public bath. Then follows a building 
identified as a granary by the large quantity of grain, parched as 
by fire, that was found in it. The chief and central building 
follows, with its large open court and numerous unidentified rooms, 
excellently preserved well, and so-called "flag room," interesting 
for the base of a statue still in situ. To the west of this building 
is a group of several much smaller ones. The remains of many 
bones of animals in the curious long, narrow structure next the 
road may indicate that this was a storehouse for meat, while the 
extensive arrangements for heating in the small buildings behind 
this point to the equipment of a bath. The most striking feature 
indeed of the whole group is the wide prevalence of heating appara- 
tus. It is conspicuous in four out of the six buildings noted, 
as it was also in the remains of barracks which are no longer visible, 
and speaks eloquently of the climate of this northern frontier. 

There was some sort of modern gate by which the visitor is 
evidently expected to enter the precinct of Biriciani, but no one 
guarded it and access seemed to be quite free from any direction. 
Roofs had been constructed over some of the ruins, but the weather 
was the only thing from which they were protected. There was 
no one in sight, and not a sound to break the stillness unless the 
distant hammering of a carpenter, and the occasional crowing of a 
cock. The day was windless, and cloudy, with a distinct threat 
of rain, and the silence, the solitude, and the leaden sky all added 
to the impressiveness of the site. So lifeless was everything, that 
it was hard to realize that life ever had flourished there. But 
Biriciani lies at an important point on the frontier and unquestion- 
ably played a vigorous part in the drama of the Roman occupation. 
Its history is not recorded in literature, but the "finds" give unim- 
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peachable testimony of conditions and events, and there exist two 
inscriptions which furnish definite dates. One of these is a military 
diploma of June 30, 107 a.d. (now in the museum at Munich); 
the other is a votive tablet bearing the names of the consuls of 
the year 153 a.d. Both pertain to members of the Ala I His- 
panorum Auriana, a force which first made its appearance in Raetia 
in the year 69 a.d., as Tacitus records (Hist. iii. 5), under Sextilius 
Felix. The conclusion reached by combining these and all other 
available pieces of evidence is that Biriciani was established under 
Domitian as a fortified camp with earthen ramparts and wooden 
towers; that under Trajan the earthen ramparts were replaced 
by walls of stone and the cohors IX Batavorum Equitata Miliaria 
Exploratorum stationed here, to be replaced under Hadrian or 
Antoninus Pius (at any rate before 153 a.d.) by the Ala I His- 
panorum Auriana, for whose accommodation certain changes were 
made in the structures within the walls. Dateless but eloquent 
testimony to the disasters that more than once fell upon Biriciani 
is borne by the abundance of stone missiles, spearheads, and lances 
found in the station, especially in the neighborhood of the gates 
and towers, the ashes and charred substances, and the human 
skeletons. Its final conquest by invading Germans is fixed for 
the year 253 a.d. or shortly thereafter. 

To the south of the station have been found evidences of the 
civilian settlement that grew up in connection with the military 
post. The objects found here, as well as those from the station, 
are collected in a small museum in the basement of a schoolhouse 
at the other side of the town of Weissenburg. From the Roman 
site, with its deathlike atmosphere of remote antiquity, the quaint 
mediaeval town of Weissenburg is as a half-way house on the road 
to the twentieth century. Its towers and partly extant walls, 
its timbered, irregularly built houses, its picturesque Rathaus and 
"Ellingertor," are offset by little that speaks of the present, and 
if the whir of an automobile occasionally sounds along the quiet 
thoroughfares, it is not that which is remembered, but the quaint 
"Grass Gott Fraulein," unsolicited and unsoliciting, of the peddler 
who roams its streets, a survivor from a simpler age than ours. 
The same spirit of friendly simplicity is felt in the museum, where 
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the stranger is left to wander at will, unwatched and unattended, 
till such time as it suits the custodian to appear, ready, but not 
importunate, in giving information concerning the treasures under 
his care. The collection does not differ greatly from others near 
similar sites. There are coins, ranging from ioo B.C. to 335 a.d., 
sepulchral and votive tablets, a few articles of silver, many of 
bronze and iron — not only weapons, but tools and implements of 
civil life as well, among them a couple of scythes, and a remarkably 
large and varied assortment of keys and nails. The military 
diploma already mentioned, the most important find of the whole 
neighborhood, is represented only by a cast of the original. The 
most striking object is a portion of a bronze mask, a Medusa head 
of excellent workmanship and lifelike expression, explained, though 
not without some doubt, as the front piece of a helmet. The 
museum at Stuttgart possesses a similar curiosity. 

The rain, which began to fall as we left the museum, put further 
exploration out of the question and we made our way by a road 
outside the wall on the north, past the Ellingertor, to the train, which 
whirled us back to Nuremburg, in whose smoky suburbs an insist- 
ent Present again received us. 

It was on the way from Rotenburg to Ulm that our visit to the 
actual wall of the Raetian Limes, the Teuffelsmauer, as the natives 
call it, was made. At the junction of Dombuhl, leaving two of the 
party to pursue the direct route to Ulm in an express train of the 
most modern type, we took a "local" which sauntered southward 
through the gently rolling fields of Western Bavaria toward its 
final goal at Nordlingen. Willburgstetten, about half-way between 
Dombuhl and Nordlingen, is the railroad station nearest to the 
bit of the Raetian wall which was the object of our journey, but 
since we were unacquainted with this village, and felt some doubt 
as to the antiquarian proclivities of its inhabitants, our plan was 
to stop at the larger town of Dinkelsbuhl, where we had been assured 
(as proved to be true) that we could obtain from the proprietor 
of the Gasthaus Goldne Rose competent advice to direct us on our 
way. In accordance with this assurance we alighted at the station 
of Dinkelsbuhl, some half-mile to the east of the town. We had 
been given to understand that Dinkelsbuhl, an old imperial free 
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town, was in itself worthy of a visit, but were not at all prepared 
for what we actually found it. Nearly triangular in shape and 
practically without suburbs (save for the houses which line the 
road that connects it with the railroad station), it stands in the 
midst of level green fields, closely girt about by tower-studded 
walls, a bit of the Middle Ages isolated both in time and in space. 
Standing so alone, and very small, it looks from a distance rather 
like the model of a town, made for a museum, than the abode of 
live and full-grown human beings. The river Wornitz, serving 
as a moat, creeps along beneath the eastern wall so placidly that 
turret and wall and overhanging trees are doubled in its surface. 
Where the Wornitz fails, the place of the ancient moat is taken by 
a belt of turf and trees that might rival an English park, and we 
meditated, with what has since been recognized as a "pre-Augustan " 
complacency, on the happy metamorphosis of swords into plow- 
shares and moats into pleasure parks that betokened for the future 
a warless world! The ring-wall within the moat is unbroken 
except by the openings of the four town gates, all different from one 
another and all fine. The towers along the wall, nearly twenty 
in the circuit of less than three miles, are of various heights and 
styles — round and square, timbered and untimbered, with clocks 
and without. Their roofs, as well as those of the houses of the 
town, show a wonderful variety in design. There are the cone, the 
square pyramid with concave surface, the hexagonal pyramid, 
gables that rise in rectangular steps, gables that rise in overhanging 
curves, like breaking waves, and the bulbous cupola that recalls 
the Orient. The colors are soft yellows, browns, and whites, and 
dusky reds. Dinkelsbuhl is consistent and complete and perfect 
with the perfection of a delicately cut gem. That one would care 
to stay here for many days may perhaps be doubted, though the 
Goldne Rose (and no doubt too, the Goldne Kanne) is not without 
modern features. But the two hours that may suffice for a walk 
around the walls and a hurried visit to the beautiful church of 
St. George is much less than one would desire. With this, however, 
we were obliged to be content. 

From the portal of the Goldne Rose we embarked upon a 
vehicle of exceeding decrepitude, whose motion, Mo corpore vacil- 
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Xante, like that of the Roman orator of whom Julius Strabo asked 
quis loqueretur e lintre, justifies the use of nautical metaphor, and 
whose whole procedure called up ominous memories — Phaethon, 
Oenomaus, and rati nantes in gurgite vasto. Our horse was protected 
against disaster and discomfort by huge yellow earmuffs, such as 
would have delighted the heart of Midas, and a fly-net which must 
at some period of its existence have been set by Meleager and come 
in contact with the tusks of the Calydonian boar. In no wise did 
he resemble the fiery steeds of Phoebus, yet our charioteer would 
have done credit to the teachings with which that god sped his 
adventurous son upon his way — parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius 
utere loris, for the creaking brake was again and again brought 
into use, where the naked eye could scarcely detect a change in 
the level of the road. After four miles of open country, the village 
of Willburgstetten appeared against a background of dark woods, 
rising like a miniature and plebeian Venice from the waters of the 
Wornitz, which, after heavy rains, had widely overflowed the fields. 
Just opposite the town, the river bends to the east, and the high- 
road to Weiltingen follows its southern bank. About a mile beyond 
Willburgstetten a dense wood of evergreens rises to the right of 
the road. The ground within this wood is rugged and broken and 
on the occasion of our expedition was very wet. Our chariot and 
steed were here left to their fate at the side of the road, and, guided 
by the charioteer, we plunged into the wood. Ten or fifteen years 
ago, when the Limeskommission was investigating this section of 
the Limes, he said, he had frequently driven people to this and 
neighboring points. He was well informed on the subject in general, 
but in spite of this we floundered for some time in mud and soggy 
moss and bridgeless brooks until two stalwart women stepped out 
of the eighteenth chapter of the Germania to set us on our way. 
To them evidently the Teuffelsmauer was a household word and 
it was not long before we reached it. It lies disappointingly near 
the edge of the wood and the highway, distinctly labeled, and to 
injure or tamper with it in any way is duly verboten. We count our 
circuitous approach to it a distinct gain, for another chapter 
in Tacitus has thereby been illustrated. The account (Ann. i. 61) 
of Germanicus' search for the camp of Varus (though probably 
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no one has ever suggested that the Teutoberg Forest was in 
Bavaria!) will never fail to recall the experience of this search for 
the Teuffelsmauer, and his wisdom in sending Caecina in advance, 
"ut occulta saltuum scrutaretur pontesque et aggeres umido 
paludum et fallacious campis imponeret," is forever vindicated. 
Nor was the general aspect of Varus' camp, semiruto vallo, humili 
fossa, as Germanicus found it, unlike the scene before us. Let no 
one expect to be thrilled by the grandeur of this monument, misled 
by Baedeker's assertion that it is here in "good preservation." 
A fragment of Hadrian's Wall in England of these dimensions would 
hardly be worth a second glance, by contrast with such noble 
specimens of it as may be seen on Winshields Crag or at House- 
steads, for instance. But though the Teuffelsmauer stands little 
above the surface of the ground, its width is undiminished, and its 
course through the outskirts of the wood is clear for several hundred 
feet, for the trees and undergrowth have been cleared from it and 
the top has been leveled so that it runs like a green-carpeted aisle 
between walls of evergreen. Our guide from his previous experi- 
ence with learned inspectors of the excavations of the Limeskommis- 
sion was able to indicate its further course where nothing of it can 
now be seen — across the road and the river Wornitz and its wide 
valley, and thence over distant hills toward the Danube in the east; 
through the depths of the wood and again over hills toward the 
west, to meet, at Lorch, the earthen wall that takes up its work and 
marks the boundary as far as the river Rhine. 

A very lively imagination is supposed to work havoc with the 
science of archaeology, but to the pleasure of archaeology it is 
an invaluable ally. No doubt the dividing-line between civilization 
and barbarism was a less definite one than we conceived it as we 
tried to trace its course across the country to each horizon. But 
none the less it was this distinction that the Limes marked until 
the northern hordes swept over it. Unfortunately the physical 
features of the country at present are likely to mislead the imagina- 
tion of one who has no natural instinct for the points of the compass. 
For the uninhabited forest is now to the south, while cultivated 
fields dotted with white villages lie in the "barbarian" territory 
to the north. But the realization of an inadvertent transposition 
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of sensations may happily come too late to spoil the impressiveness 
of the scene. 

For the understanding of Rome a visit to Rome the city is of 
inestimable value. But to follow the path of her legions and meet 
with the records of her occupation on the very outskirts of her 
empire brings to the mind as nothing else can do the sense of her 
achievement and the part she played in the days when imperialism 
was an ethically unquestioned policy. 

A possibly "sophomoric" enthusiasm for the meager remains 
of the Limes in Germany may find justification and precedent in the 
enthusiasm of the historian Merivale in the presence of analogous 
monuments in Great Britain: " On this narrow strip of land we may 
read an epitome of the history of the Romans under the Empire. 
For myself I feel that all I have read and written on this wide and 
varied subject is condensed, as it were, in the picture I realize from 
a few stones and earthworks of their occupation of our northern 
marches." 



